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TENDENCIES IN MODERN POETRY 
AND PROSE 

BY MAXWELL BODENHEIM 

The ultra-radicals among modern poets, like those of any 
other art-movement, hold an importance far in advance of that 
possessed by the other living exponents of their art. Their ranks 
may be cluttered with faltering experiments and shallow camp- 
followers, but the best part of their essence represents a desire 
to go forward, and the inch or mile of progress that poetry wins 
in every age is dependent upon their efforts. The conservative, 
of course, forgets that many of the past poets whose work he ad- 
mires were among the despised ultra-radicals of their time, but 
if his memory were better, the poetry situation would lose an ele- 
ment of stimulating contrast. If every poet indulged in exper- 
iments and every critic praised them, the creative and critical 
sides of poetry would rapidly deteriorate into an over-confident 
monotone, and the old conservatism would simply be supplanted 
by a new one. The experiments would soon cease because of a 
lack of stimulating antagonism. 

The men and viewpoints surrounding an ultra-radical poet 
force him to question and defend his creations, and the very 
"stupidities" he often rails at form a necessary challenge to his 
creative abilities. He may become a hermit, after several years 
of this conflict, without injuring his creative self, but if he iso- 
lates himself from the very beginning his work will lack energy 
and scope. If he is sincere in his belief that past poets did not 
create a prison he should be able to confront his would-be jailors 
without hatred or derision. Modern poets such as Ezra Pound, 
T. S. Eliot, Carl Sandburg, William Carlos Williams, Wallace 
Stevens, Donald Evans, and John Rodker, frequently sneer at 
"philistines," hypocrisies, and conservative postures, and this 
reiterated attitude reveals a baffled longing for vengeance. 
When men believe that they have successfully attacked an oppo- 
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nent they eventually ignore him, or treat him with an amused 
indulgence, but when they are not quite certain of their victory 
they make him an ever-present target. The sneer is a sly and 
lacerating weapon, when deftly used, and the ultra-radical poets 
previously mentioned often try to console their anger by produc- 
ing a similar attitude in their adversaries. A spirit of eager re- 
taliation creeps over their poems and critiques and adds a strained 
petulance to many of their lunges at conservative postures and 
average fallacies. To attain the sardonic — the aim of these 
poets — one must be hugely self-possessed and aloof: an ill-tem- 
pered vehemence misses the target nine times out of ten. 

The reader of ultra-radical poets often detects a spirit of un- 
fairness and elaborate exaggeration in their poems, and is some- 
times inclined to sympathize with the targets. If these poets do 
not attach any importance to the possible reactions of their read- 
er there exists still less reason for deliberately inviting his justi- 
fied resentment. In reality, poets would never write sneers if 
they did not hope to gain the pained attention of other men, and 
the extra whip-strokes added to the back of a subject do not 
spring from a desire for self-expression alone. Marooned on an 
island, the ultra-radical poet would not be inclined to sneer at the 
monkeys and parrots intruding upon his contemplations, but 
would meet them with more direct methods — heavy clubs, 
friendliness or indifference. He would fail to sneer at these 
creatures because he would immediately realize that such a 
weapon could not affect them, but he sneers and jeers at other 
objects of his dislike — human beings and their methods — be- 
cause he strives to wound them in the same manner that they 
have wounded him. His opponents use sneers and distortions 
and he grasps their tactics in an effort to surpass the effectiveness 
of their attack. Thus both sides, in their effort to demolish each 
other, borrow the methods of American politicians and attain 
nothing save an occasional flash of verbal dexterity. Direct 
argument and impersonal description should be the only methods 
used by ultra-radical poets in their poetic and critical struggle for 
a reality which evades the eyes of other men. When they sneer, 
whether deftly or clumsily, their creations descend to a hurried 
stridency that desecrates their aims and provides an excellent re- 
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tort for their adversaries. The literary conservative, from his 
throne of past achievements, loftily flays the ultra-radical and 
writes, "You are a charlatan who shakes his tambourine for a 
momentary notoriety." But the ultra-radical should answer: 
"I am shaking my tambourine down the road! You are stand- 
ing still. Both of us should doubtless be reproached, yet both of 
us are inevitable." 

American prose literature is divided into three plaintive con- 
tinents: clear cold psychological data; sentimental, unbeautiful 
lying; and social propaganda. The first is an uninspired photo- 
graph; the second, a pretty vase; and the third, a decorated 
sledge-hammer. 

The American writer earnestly strives to accomplish some- 
thing; he starts out with a fixed and lofty objective which ranges 
from a "portrayal of the soul of the masses" and an exposure of 
the iniquities of the present social system, to "an unfolding of the 
poetry that lies in simple people." He seizes upon ideas that 
have been current coin in Europe for the past century, writes 
them much worse than they were originally written, and is 
hailed as a genius. His characters are marvels of surface realism 
— stop any well-educated milkman on the corner and he will con- 
verse exactly as Dreiser's artists talk. It is impossible to forget 
— in Dreiser's novel, The Genius — the figure of the artist, Witla, 
who stands with rapt admiration before "The Bathers," that 
famous painting by Bouguerau. Even the worst of European 
novelists would have possessed enough good taste to select a 
Corot or Rembrandt for his hero's worship! 

In the grip of this mediocre surface realism the American novel- 
ist writes on the theory that human beings lack eyes and cannot 
see the conditions about them, but must be told in lengths of 
four hundred pages that a grafting politician can pillage a city, 
that a man can immerse himself in moneymaking and lose his 
soul, that working people are unjustly treated, that women are 
asserting their economic independence, and that fast society 
drinks and has gossamer-morals. One does not quarrel with the 
broad truth of these contentions or with the necessity for ad- 
vancing them; one quarrels with the robe of fiction in which they 
are clothed. They would sound far more convincing if written 
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as straight political or philosophical tracts. When human beings, 
within the covers of a novel, become the puppets of a sweeping 
argument or exposure, they lose both spontaneity and individual- 
ity. This is an obvious truth, but it becomes necessary to reiter- 
ate it when dealing with the present-day American novelist. If 
he is striving to educate people who are inclined to argue pro and 
con about widespread facts, he should turn to direct propaganda 
as a method better suited to his purpose. The best of Russian 
novelists expose their characters with a cold and impartial gesture, 
but the American distorts his people with an ideal, and when he 
deals with average people he attempts to make them much worse 
or better than their level, according to the argument which he is 
striving to present. The novel should be concerned with excep- 
tional characters placed against a background of more average 
figures, and should be far more interested in style than in "mes- 
sage." If it does not observe these aims it is merely engaged in 
an unsuccessful competition with the essay and the play. The 
style of the American novelist is.almost always simple, strong and 
clear, as the phrase goes, and he leaves imagination and dexterity 
to weak-kneed poets, who believe in making lyrical and elaborate 
"lies" about human beings and life in an effort to escape the 
simple, strong and clear nightmares of average conditions and 
sights. But what am I writing? Modern American poets have 
become as surfacely realistic as American novelists, though their 
methods are different. 

It has become a rigid shibboleth among American poets of the 
present day, that writing about a rose or a sunset inevitably 
proves that a man is a minor poet, and that steam-cranes, shoe- 
string peddlars, farm-hands, the Panama Canal, ice-wagon driv- 
ers and chorus-girls are the only fit subjects for a spirited poet. 
Together with the American novelist, they insist that literature 
must cling to the most salient facts of every-day life and refrain 
from searching for new or less apparent realities. They provide, 
in other words, a sort of unadorned kindergarten which the soul 
is supposed to attend, not to speak of the mind and the heart. 
In their plaintive insistence upon propaganda and a surface real- 
ism, American writers achieve only faint echoes of old-world 
literature, for the simple reason that outside of scientific re- 
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search and pure philosophy, ideas are eunuchs drained by cen- 
turies, and dressed in variations of old costumes. Any modern 
writer with a little research can discover that some old Chinaman 
or European said exactly what he is saying, and often in a far 
more imaginative and effective way. But literary style alone 
still retains a great degree of freshness, because the great major- 
ity of Occidental writers have been immersed in discovering 
thoughts and emotions, in reaching and displaying the most 
salient shades of their hearts and minds. In its relation to this 
aim, literary style became chief-cook-and-bottle-washer — an 
obedient servant who was often whipped when he became rebel- 
lious and attained moments of beauty which stood apart and 
failed to illuminate the writer's purpose. But now that men have 
unearthed practically all of the major shades of their minds and 
hearts, literary style with its variations and its polish should 
assume the r61e of master. When American literature loses its 
fear of the word "decadent" and is not ashamed to frolic ardent- 
ly with words and ideas, writing in a vivid surge in which imagina- 
tion becomes a priest, marrying words and meaning, beauty in 
American literature will have its inception. This does not mean 
that American writers must become verbose and ornate. Their 
ecstasies may be sharp and unadorned, but should be more con- 
cerned with variations in thought and emotion than with the 
presentation of sweeping and well-worn facts. "When American 
writers become more interested in the former aim than in the lat- 
ter, they will express a future America far better than the present 
day men who are so eagerly clutching at the surface semblances 
and momentary impulses of their time. 

Maxwell Bodenheim. 



